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In order to be of greater service to personnel administrators in 
industry and allied fields, American Psychological Consultants, Inc. 
has expanded its Industrial Psychology Department. 


This department is limited to the following categories of service so as 


to provide the highest standard of effectiveness to industrial clients: 


€3 Objective evaluation of candidates for executive positions or 
promotion 

€3 Sales Analysis and Sales Training Programs 

€3 Special Problem Research for individual organizations 


Executive Training and Development Programs 


Psychological Advertising and Promotion Programs developed 
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Personnel Selection, Testing and Placement Programs designed 


and instituted 


Address All Inquiries To: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS, INC. <P 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT a\ 4 \) 
FRANK L. WOODWARD, PH.D. $F oe 
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across 
the 
Editor's 
Desk... 


by 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 





STUDENT ATTITUDES REVEALED IN 
NATIONWIDE ESSAY CONTEST... 


Winners of a nationwide essay contest to 
stimulate the interest of college students in 
labor-management relations were named at the 
conference banquet. The contest was jointly 
sponsored by ASPA and the Industrial Rela- 


tions News. 


First prize—$200 in U. S. Savings Bonds—was 
awarded to Earl F. Callison, Jr., undergraduate 
at the University of Wichita, for his paper on 
the contest theme: “What Philosophy and Prin- 
ciples Should Guide the Relations of Manage- 
ment and Employees.” Honor certificates were 


awarded to Thomas Latta Ringer, graduate 
student at Indiana University, and to Harold 
Oaklander, graduate student at Yale University, 
who placed second and third, respectively. 


The winning essays were selected by a judges 
panel consisting of Richard Calhoon, Professor 
of Personnel Administration, University of 
North Carolina, Thomas G. Spates, Professor 
Emeritus, Personnel Administration, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Gideon Chagy, Editor, Industrial 
Relations News. 


An analysis of the essays submitted by the 
contestants from nearly every state in the union, 
points to an “age of diplomacy” in labor-man- 
agement relations. A rough profile of the em- 
erging generation of industrial relations and 
personnel executives can be drawn from the at- 
titudes underlying the majority of the essays. 
The coming personnel administrator sees him- 
self and his activities as a levening influence 
of labor-management relations. He bears no 
traces of the bitter conflicts that raged in the 
‘thirties and ‘forties while labor was conducting 
its major struggles to gain its position of power. 
His emphasis . . . will be on teamwork, on a 
mutually profitable partnership between em- 
ployees and management. His reliance on good 
human relations practices will be based on solid 
research, and he will eschew psychological gim- 
micks designed to manipulate rather than in- 
form and persuade. If he will tend to be ‘softer’ 
towards labor, it may very well be that his 
practices will reduce the need to be ‘harder’. 
He will be a good deal more idealistic and even 
more aware of industry’s accountability to the 
public than his predecessors. On the whole, he 
will be better adapted to the “age of diplomacy” 
into which American labor-management rela- 
tions are rapidly moving, and he may well be- 
come the prototype executive of American in- 
dustry’s maturity. 


ASPA IS OPTIMISTIC 


During the Philadelphia Conference several 
ASPA members were interviewed by Mr. Don- 
ald C. Bacon, a Wall Street Journal Staff Re- 
porter, on their firm’s plan on employment. 

The results of Mr. Bacon’s survey appeared 
in the May 23, 1958 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. It was a sizeable article and not only 
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gave some general figures and trends but also 
devoted the majority of its space to direct 
quotes from the ASPA members who were in- 
terviewed. 

After interviewing nearly 50 ASPA members 
Mr. Bacon reached this conclusion: companies 
throughout the country are finding the decline 
in their employment is leveling off and some 
are planning to increase their work forces with- 


in the next month or so. 
LETTERS WE LIKE 


Our Society recently received the following 
letter: 


‘Dear Mr. Moore: 


“I would appreciate your forwarding to me the 
necessary application blanks for membership 
in your Society. This request has been occas- 
ioned by the extremely favorable impression 
I received upon attending the sessions of your 
conference held in Philadelphia this week. 
“Thanking you for your courtesy, I am 


Sincerely yours, 

M. C. Martin, Personnel Director 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. MOBERLY SAYS THANKS! 


In recognition of his unstinting contribution 
to the founding and continued growth of ASPA, 
the Society honored Dr. Russell L. Moberly, 
ASPA Secretary-Treasurer. During the Phil- 
adelphia Conference, the officers presented Dr. 
Moberly with a handsome placque and life mem- 
bership in our Society. 


Dr. Moberly sent the following letter of ap- 
preciation: 

“This letter is a feeble attempt to say thank 
you for the placque, the recognition and the 
life membership which were presented to me in 
Philadelphia. To say that I was surprised, speech- 
less and overcome would be putting it mildly. 
I don’t know who was responsible for think- 
ing of this, but all I can say is thanks. It was 
an occasion which I will never forget as long 
as I live. 

‘I accept the award and the honor with hu- 
mility, and hope that I will have many oppor- 
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tunities in the future to justify the honor, faith 
and trust in me. Again many thanks.” 


RECOGNITION 


AMA’s magazine, SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT, in its June 1958 issue, digest two of our 
recent articles, including Mr. Ewan Clague’s 
“Management Problems in the Next Decade”. 
which appeared in the April 1958 issue of THE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR. 


The U. S. Government has ordered 5,000 re- 
prints of Mr. W. C. Christensen’s article entitled 
“American Industry Needs More Skill and Man- 
agement Development” for national distribution. 


ACOSTA RECOGNIZED 


Mr. Jose W. Acosta, Director of Personnel, 
Bowman Dairy Company, and President, Chi- 
cago Chapter of ASPA, was one of the leaders 
in a symposium on “The Employment of the 
Older Worker”. The forum was presented by 
The City Club of Chicago, which recently has 
become interested in bringing the plight of the 
senior citizens before the public for understand- 
ing and possible solution. 


In addition to Mr. Acosta, others participating 
were: W. A. Parker, Director, Illinois State 
Employment and Retirement; Dr. D. E. Son- 
quist, Executive Director, Senior Achievement; 
F. K. Hoehler, Consultant to the Mayor; Law- 
rence Hopgood, Kiwanis International; and 
Howard West, Secretary, Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Illinois-U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


ASPA GO-GETTERS 


ASPA is proud of the following members who 
directly secured new members in helping to 
make ASPA the real voice in personnel admin- 
istration. Those securing new members were: 

Majorie M. Beckwith, Leonard R. Brice, Mel- 
vin C. Byers, Winston O. Cameron, Harold T. 
Carns, John R. Connelly, John P. Crane, Charles 
W. Davis, Russell S. Drum, Emma Lou Geus, 
Raymond E. Gould, Joseph T. Gresh, Edward 
J. Henry, Earl D. McConnell, James L. Miller, 
Alvin L. Prichard, Gordon Rambert, Priscilla 
B Ransohoff, John W. Ruedebusch, Edward J. 
Runner, Cortlandt E. Schepeler, Morton D. Sie- 
gel, Harry C. Vaughn and Christine R. Winston. 
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Sets The Bargaining Stage... 


Director 


by JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN 
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Joseph F. Finnegan received an A. B. degree from Colum- 
bia College in 1928, an LL.B. degree from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1931. Upon graduation from law school, Mr. 
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York law firm of Lauterstein and Conroy, and remained as 
a partner in the successor firm, Lauterstein, Spiller, Berger- 
man and Dannett. During World War II he was a major 
and served as Assistant Chief of the Military Personnel 
Division of the Army Air Transport Command. In 1948 
Mr. Finnegan established his own law firm in New York 
City. President Eisenhower appointed him Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service in 1955. From 
1937 until assuming his present post, Mr. Finnegan special- 
ized in trial work and all phases of labor law. 





The statement has often been made that when 
rollective bargaining breaks down it is a pretty 
strong indication that there has been a failure 
of someone somewhere along the line. The fail- 
ure might be on the part of management or 
labor, or both. 

A Negative Answer 

Granted this to be true, where then should 
the parties look for a solution of their difficulty 
when they are confronted by a breakdown in 
the collective bargaining process? Before at- 
tempting to answer this affirmatively, let’s look 
at a negative answer. The solution to the col- 
lective bargaining problem does not lie in the 
hands of government, either local, state or 
Federal. It is fundamental to our American 
doctrine of free collective bargaining, working 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


within the framework of a free economy, that 
the parties be left to work out their own work- 
ing relationships without government interfer- 
ence. President Eisenhower expressed this princ- 
iple with force when he said, in an address given 
by him on February 3, 1953: 

“. . . American labor and American busi- 
ness can best resolve their wage problems 
across the bargaining table. Government 
should refrain from sitting in with them 
unless in extreme cases, the public welfare 
requires protection.” 

Most people subscribe to the principle laid 
down by President Eisenhower. It is a realistic 
recognition of the fact that the key to sound 
labor relations is in the hands of labor and 
management, not in the hands of government. 

It seems that in few fields has there been so 
much wishful thinking indulged in as in the 
field of labor-management relations. It is all 
very well to dream of a Utopia where labor and 
management will compose their differences in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and light without 
strikes or lockouts, but this type of thinking 
ignores “the facts of life.” 

We see nothing wrong or unusual in the bar- 
gaining that goes on every day in business mat- 
ters, where the buyer and the seller, respec- 
tively, strive to make the most advantageous 
deal that they can. The use of economic strength 
by the buyer or the seller is recognized as a 
legitimate tool for securing such advantage. 

Why, then, do we expect something different 
when men sit down to negotiate a collective 
bargaining contract covering wages and condi- 
tions of employment? 

It may be said that strikes are a poor way 
to resolve a difference of opinion when bar- 
gaining cannot solve it; but the right to resort 
to strike, and the right of the employer to re- 
sist the demands of strikers, are basic rights if 
we accept the concept of voluntary free col- 
lective bargaining. These are rights which stem 
from our Christian belief that man is a creature 
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of God, and a free man. As free men, employers 
and employees should not, under normal cir- 
cumstances, be required to submit to decisions 
of the state as to conditions governing their 
relationships. 

Only when both labor and management re- 
cognize the danger of permitting government 
to be a determining voice at the bargaining table 
can it be truly said that collective bargaining 
has been “accepted” and not merely recognized. 

This is where the development of sound per- 
sonnel administration comes to the forefront. 
No longer can we approach labor relations as 
an isolated segment of management but a part 
of a total of which personnel administration is 
a most important support. 

The Challenge 

We have seen the labor relations field influ- 
enced by the industrial engineer. We have no- 
ticed the advent of the lawyers and their influ- 
ence upon the field of labor relations. We have 
seen the legislative approach. The psychologists 
have had a chance to assert their influence. 
The influence of personnel administratior will 
be an evidence of the maturing judgement and 
viewpoints of management. We see the tremen- 
dous impact on job content brought about by 
changing capital structures in industry. 

These areas are best illustrated by problems 
that assert themselves in the field of labor rela- 
tions due to modern changes in industry brought 
about by automation, and are best pointed up 
by questions. 

What effect does automation have upon the 
training and retraining of people in the indus- 
tries of our country? What effect does change 
of job content have to do with job satisfaction? 
What effect do these changes have upon the 
psychological relationship of the employee to 
the employer? 

These questions hurl challenges at each ad- 
ministrator in the personnel field, and there is 
a strong feeling that labor relations cannot 
exist in a vacuum without supporting programs 
of the personnel department. No longer can a 
labor relations expert negotiate an agreement 
and pass out of the picture until the next nego- 
tiation rolls around. If he does, he finds that the 
employees have built up pressures that make 
it impossible for him to negotiate an agreement 
that is satisfactory either to management or to 
the workers. 


Wise Selection 
Before going into these day-to-day relation- 
ships of labor and management, it might be ap- 
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propriate to review th. resources of a personnel 
department and their capacity to head off prob- 
lems before they happen. Perhaps the first con- 
tact that the personnel department has with any 
employee is in the selection process. With wise 
and mature selection techniques, a good per- 
sonnel man will select the man with the proper 
intelligence, the basic aptitudes, and a person- 
ality that befits that work to which he will be 
assigned. More often than not, in days gone by, 
Scant attention was paid to the selection pro- 
cess. Recruitment would be made on a “scatter 
gun” basis with the average number of misfits, 
and the seeding of the industrial group with 
those unhappy characters that often were the 
nuclei of what management liked to call trouble 
makers. More than once management has in- 
dicted the unions for having these trouble 
makers in their midst and just as often, the 
union points the finger at management and said 
“you hired them in the first place.” 


The Ego 

Better placement or rehabilitation by person- 
nel departments avoids many problems inher- 
ent in a manpower structure. Industry has men 
on the payroll where they are not receiving 
personal satisfaction from their jobs. The chal- 
lenge then asserts itself upon building the ego 
of the individual. How important does an em- 
ployee feel when he sits at a bank of lights, 
switches, buzzers and bells, and presses a but- 
ton at very irregular intervals? He might be 
adequately paid, he certainly does not have to 
work hard. He enjoys security because of ten- 
ure and has been trained so that he might make 
proper judgments. This employee, in order to 
feel important, sometimes exhibits his person- 
ality in the fashion that is not altogether to 
the desire and pleasure of management. He 
shows his animosity because of an unsatisfied 
ego through the only structure he has available, 
the union. This reflects itself at the bargaining 
table. More often than not, a union committee 
changes its personnel not because of reason, 
but because of conditions or an inadequately 
trained foreman has angered the employee. Un- 
der these circumstances, this individual realizes 
that he can “get even” with the company 
through activities at the bargaining table. 

Recently a very experienced labor leader had 
gone through a serious strike. He said that there 
had been no reason for the strike whatsoever 
except that one individual had a hatred for the 
company and wanted to destroy it. Although 
this labor man was experienced, he was un- 








able to identify the hurt that this employee had 
suffered. Was this unhappy employee passed 
over because of the inadequate selection for a 
foreman? Would he have liked to have been a 
constructive leader of men, and management 
had failed to recognize him? Had he been pass- 
ed over for job promotion because he had not 
been properly trained? Was he placed in a de- 
partment, where because of allergies, he was 
not feeling well? Proper placement would have 
put him in a section where his health would 
have been at its best. Many of these problems 
would have been avoided by the proper utili- 
zation of good personnel techniques. 
Group Behavior 

What responsibility does the personnel de- 
partment have in educating the importance of 
group behavior as it effects labor relations? 

What about the timekeeper who is careless 
in the preparation of the payroll, who does not 
check to see the men receive the proper pay for 
hours worked? More than one man felt that 
the company had less than the best ethics be- 
cause he worked overtime and wasn’t properly 
compensated for it when it was just a weak- 
ness of the timekeeper’s arithmetic. 

How about the industrial engineer? In his en- 
thusiasm for proper cost control he didn’t know 
that checking with the personnel and industrial 
relations department would avoid animosities 
brought about by changing work procedures. 
What about the engineer who thinks only in 
terms of material with no cognizance of the men 
who will work at the machines? The personnel 
department realizes full well that an engineer 
can build a plant that will anger men every 
time they walk to a machine with faulty con- 
trols, is improperly placed, or has drafts that 
cause them illness, or has to endure fumes that 
could be avoided. 

The Mature Organization 

Good industrial relations cannot exist in a 
vacuum. They happen because each day the 
employee is reminded by sound personnel prac- 
tices and of the company’s interest in their 
future growth and welfare. 

The employee basically wants to develop and 
enjoy the prestige of working with the company. 
His company is represented by the foreman, 
by the superintendent, and by the personnel de- 
partment. The personnel department has the 
greater responsibility for identifying the good 
things of the company in the minds of the 
worker. This does not indicate that the per- 
sonnel department is to spend its time trying 


to divide the worker from his organization. The 
personnel manager will find the mature organ- 
ization just as interested in good personnel 
practices as is the personnel department. This 
organization may be the tool of proper feed 
back so that industry is geared into the needs 
of a vast group of people. Any personnel pro- 
gram will fail if its dedication is to destroy or 
weaken the relationship of the worker with his 
organization. 
Thrust of Responsibility 

Conversely, personnel administration must as- 
sume the responsibility thrust upon it so that 
the men associate in their minds the importance 
of the foremen and or management represen- 
tatives in their growth and development. Isn’t 
it disheartening to a worker who wants to know 
what his benefits are and, when he asks a fore- 
man, is told to go see his union steward. This 
is perhaps an overdrawn example of a daily 
failure on the part of some management repre- 
sentative who has failed to assume his respon- 
sibility. Somewhere along the way the person- 
nel function has not been carried down to the 
minds of the foreman. This may be charged a- 
gainst an inadequate personnel department or 
a management that does not understand the 
personnel functions. 

These problems crop up at the bargaining 
table and the Mediation Service, due to its 
vast experience in the industrial relations field, 
has an outstanding opportunity to see changes 
and influences in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. We have an excellent opportunity to see 
personnel administration effectiveness as well or 
better than any other group. As the result of 
negotiations, we are often able to “feel” the 
areas of change in which the personnel depart- 
ment is vitally interested. Some of these areas 
are pointed out in defective communications 
where the organization structure is not ade- 
quate, or is not functioning properly in plants 
or departments. 

Tomorrow 

Our Service realizes that change takes place 
in this field of relations between labor and 
management. Tomorrow’s labor relations will 
be most closely associated with personnel de- 
partments and the proper functioning of them, 
and have much to do with the creation of labor 
peace. Such activity will aid the Mediation Ser- 
vice in its desire to keep collective bargaining 
on the basis of understanding between labor 
and management without the intrusion of 
Government, either by law or by policy. 
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AS i Conference Highlights. . 





Russell B. Scott, President, Philadelphia Chap- 
ter ASPA, Reverend Bob E. Richards, guest 
speaker and Robert Hofstetter, Conference 
Chairman, left to right, at the speaker’s table 
during the Annual Banquet. Reverend Richards, 
director of the National Fitness Program, Na- 
tional Decathalon Champion, 1955, and holder 
of the Olympic Pole Vault Record, gave an en- 
tertaining and stimulating talk on “Improving 
Human Relations Through Teamwork”. 


LIFE AWARD 


In recognition of his 
unstinting contribution 
to the founding and 
continued growth of 
ASPA, the Society hon- 
ored Dr. Russell L. Mo- 
berly, ASPA Secretary- 
Treasurer. During the 
Philadelphia Conference 





Dr. Moberly 
the officers presented Dr. Moberly with a hand- 
some placaue and life membership in our society. 


ASPA WIFE WINS 


Mrs. W. R. (Liz) Kuhn, who attended the con- 
ference with her husband, won first place on 
the Cinderella Week-end TV-Quiz show on a 
local Philadelphia program. Mrs. Kuhn attended 
the TV show with a group of the wives who 
were present at the conference. She was se- 
lected from the audience and competed against 
three other contestants. The TV tour was one 
of a number of activities arranged for the wives 
during their stay in Philadelphia. 
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As a result of winning on Tuesday, Mrs. Kuhn 
had the opportunity of returning on the Fri- 
day show to compete for an all expense paid 
week-end in New York for two. Since the 
Kuhns were due back in Kansas City, Liz for- 
feited to the second place winner and took her 
winnings back to Missouri. Her husband is W. 
R. Kuhn, Manager of Labor Relations at the 
Kansas City Division of Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration. 





a\ 


Earl D. McConnell Christine Winston 


REGIONAL V-P’S HONORED 


Earl D. McConnell, First Vice-President of 
ASPA, formerly Vice-President of Region II and 
Christine Winston, Vice-President of ASPA’s 
Region IV, received the two placques awarded 
each year to the two Regional Vice-Presidents 
that have made outstanding contributions to 
ASPA during the past year. 


MILWAUKEE IN 1959 


Next year’s conference is to be in Milwaukee. 
Russ Schroeder and Ned Friend, who have been 
named as Co-Chairmen, claim “we ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet”. Their aim: the greatest conclave 
of personnel administrators ever held. The date: 
June 1959. 





left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Friend, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Miller, Bert M. Walter, “Braves 
Impersonator”, and Dr. Russ. Moberly. 











ASP A Chapter. News... 


ST. LOUIS... 


The members had the opportunity to hear a 
double-barrelled discussion on industrial psy- 
chology. The afternoon session was led by two 
of the outstanding psychiatrists in the United 
States, Dr. Ralph T. Collins and Dr. Ernest H. 
Parsons. The topic was “Management Problems 
Caused by the Alcoholic Employee”. Then dur- 
ing regular evening session, Dr. Collins spoke 
on “Men, Mental Health and Machines.” 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL... 


The election of new officers for the 1958-1959 
year’s activities of the Twin City Personnel 
Managers Association took place at the April 
meeting held in Minneapolis. Richard W. Lam- 
gerton, Assistant Personnel Director of Cargill, 
Incorporated will serve as President for the 


coming year. Assisting him in the leadership 


of the association will be the other newly elect- 
ed officers: Vice President, Merlin C. Landberg, 


Organization Planning Coordinator for Inter- 
national Milling Company Secretary, Mrs. Jo- 





photo: Seated: Mrs. Joanne Rawlings and Rich- 
ard W. Lamberton. Standing, left to right: Mer- 
lin C. Landberg, Ralph W. Sommer, Loren L. 
Law and John K. Ewing. Perrie C. Boliou was 
not available when the group was photographed. 
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anne Rawlings, Assistant Director of Personnel 
for Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion; and Treasurer, Perrie C. Boliou, Assist- 
ant Cashier of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul. 

As past President of the association, John K. 
Ewing, Assistant Vice President of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, will serve as 
a member of the Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors is made up of the four officers, the 
past president and two other elected directors. 
Elected members of the Board for the 1958-1959 
year are Loren L. Law, Personnel Director for 
Northwestern Refining Company and Ralph W. 
Sommer, Assistant Personnel Director of Mid- 


land Cooperatives Incorporated. 


JACKSONVILLE... 


The June meeting was a three star program: 
Ladies’ Night, Installaticn of New Officers and 
a distinguished speaker, Mr. Louis T. Bates. 

Mr. Bates is a Vice President of the Gulf Life 
Insurance Company and is well known as an 
outstanding speaker, teacher and civic worker. 

Under the leadership of Chapter President, 
Theo K. Mitchelson, the chapter is staging an 
aggressive drive to have all in their groups be- 


come members of ASPA. 


CINCINNATI... 


“Are Rank and File Union Members and the 
Public Protected by Labor Laws?” was the topic 
of an address by Senator Carl T. Curtis (Ne- 
braska) during the May meeting. 

As a member of the McClellan Select Com- 
mittee, Senator Curtis could speak with con- 
viction on the recent revelations in the labor- 
management field. 

Much publicity has been given to the hearings 
held by the McClellan Committee but Senator 
Curtis was able to amplify and illuminate sev- 


eral points with his personal observations. 
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COLUMBIA BASIN... 


Russell J. Hickey, plant manager, Wallula 
plant, Cascade Container Corp., spoke at the 
May meeting on “Help Wanted—The Person- 
nel Problems Concerned with the Establishment 
of a New Plant”. 


New Officers were electel for the coming 
year. They are: Ray Gilbert, President; Hal 
Gislesen, Vice President; R. D. Miller, Treasurer; 
and Mary Ogston, Secretary. 





photo: Hal Gislesen, R. D. Miller, Mary Ogston 
and Ray Gilbert 


AKRON... 

The principal speaker for the April meeting 
was Mr. Robert C. Schuff. Mr. Schuff, who is 
prominent in Akron United Foundation work 
and who teaches evening law courses at Akron 
University, is an Executive Vice-President of 
the AFL-CIO. He spoke on the “Right to Work” 


issue from the labor unions’ point of view. 


NEW YORK... 


The Metropolitan New York Chapter is al- 
ready setting in motion its plans for the 1960 
National Conference which will be held in 
New York. The June meeting was devoted to 
reviewing the excellent conference just con- 
cluded in Philadelphia and planning for 1960. 

The Chapter’s belief is that each National 
Conference should be an improvement on the 
preceding one. In order to improve on the Phil- 
adelphia Conference the Chapter is starting 


action now. 
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CHICAGO... 


One of the most controversial management 
books in recent years, “The Organization Man” 
by William H. Whyte was reviewed during the 
May meeting. The review was conducted by 
Mrs. Florence Burke Ellis, nationally known 
book reviewer of twenty years standing. 

The Organization Man, do they own him body 
and soul? The book portrays the clash between 
the individual’s beliefs and the life he actually 
leads. It’s criticism of modern big business, 
particularly the personnel functions, is pro- 
vocative and should be given more than a 
fleeting glance. 


RICHMOND ... 


On May 22, 1958, Mr. Bert M. Walter, ASPA 
President, presented the Charter to the Rich- 
mond Chapter. 


Mr. John T. Quick, President, Richmond Chap- 
ter of ASPA and Personnel Manager of Reyn- 
olds Metal Company, Richmond Plant, accepted 
the Charter on behalf of the Richmond mem- 
bers. 


This imposing affair was held in the Hotel 


John Marshall and over 150 persons were in at- 


tendance. 





Mr. Bert M. Walter and Mr. John T. Quick. 
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the challenge 
of leisure 


by HARRY D. EDGREN, Ph.D. 
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He returned to George Williams College as professor of 
education and Chairman of the Community Recreation 
Curriculum in 1946. Then in 1954 he accepted a Fulbright 
professorship in group work and recreation in India. He 
joined the Purdue staff in his present capacity in 1956. 








The industrial recreation director is in a 
unique position today to make a significant con- 
tribution to the wise use and enjoyment of the 
leisure time of the employee. The challenge of 


leisure is, “Shall it be an asset or a liability?” 


Today our life expectancy is greater; we are 
healthier; we have more money, and many more 
hours of leisure time. 


However, today’s world is one of psychosis 
and frustration. Many people today are living 
on sedatives. Today, suicide is more common 


than murder. 


This suggests that for vast hordes of people 
life has become one big inorganic headache, for 
which their only answer is to escape, either 
temporarily (in oblivion) or permanently (in 
death). Is it unreasonable to assume that some 
of these practices could be avoided if individ- 
uals had learned to relax, make friends, or be- 
come physically fatigued through recreation ex- 


periences? 


Salary Alone Not Enough 


Our present mechanized world with its 
promise of further automation does not contri- 
bute to individual significance and full living. 
We know that many vocations and jobs, because 
of their routine nature, do not permit individ- 
uals to be much more than a number, receiving 
a salary with which to provide food, shelter and 
clothing. In a study made at a major steel firm 
several years ago, it was found that 68 percent 
of the men claimed that their work only pro- 
vided a salary as a basic satisfaction. 


Last year at the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Conference in New York, Mr. J. M. Bertolli, 
Manager of Personnel Services of General Elec- 


tric, pointed out the fact that studies made in 
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several of their plants of participators and non- 
participators in recreation showed no difference 
in matters of absenteeism, tardiness, or accident 
proneness. He went on to add that the real just- 
ification for our program in industry is the ex- 
tent to which we are meeting the psychological 
and social needs of individuals. He said, “In the 
final analysis, which is that of the human con- 
sideration beyond the material, we should all 
consciously be working to provide as many ex- 
tra human satisfactions and add as much rich- 
ness in matters of the human spirit as is pos- 


sible within our province.” 


Directors Must Know Objectives 


Man does not live by bread alone, but by af- 
fection and friendship, comradeship and high 
adventure, serving and sharing, loving and be- 
ing loved and a sense of worth through achieve- 
ment. These are some of the contributions to 
living which are within the potentials of an ef- 
fective industrial recreation program. It will 
only be effective to the extent that the directors 
of industrial recreation meet this challenge by 
directing their programs to match the demands 
of our time. They will need to understand the 
basic needs of individuals and the potentials 
of recreation activities in meeting these needs. 
They will need to promote a program that will 
capture the attention of the larger number of 
employees who do not respond to current pro- 
grams. About 70 percent of employees do not 
respond to the opportunities offered them, and 
organized industrial leaders have acted as 
though this 70 percent didn’t really want to par- 
ticipate. 


Do they prefer to go home? Chances are they 
would prefer to have fun, too, but because of 
the conflict between their wants and their fears, 
they remain away for fear that the activity will 
not enable them to satisfy their wants. Some- 
times these fears are caused by a belief they 
will be embarrassed because of a lack of skill. 
It may be fear they will be unable to make 


friends or that they might just be ignored. The 
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effective director of recreation will not take 
“no” for an answer, but will provide the kind 
of experience that will help more of these men 


and women to feel accepted and wanted. 


Transforming The Employee 


Under the leadership of an effective indus- 
trial recreation director who sees his job as an 
educator, knowing why as well as what and 
how, an employee recreation program can con- 
tribute much to a participant that will enrich 
his life. 


What, then, can an employee recreation pro- 
gram contribute to the individual? If these ac- 
tivities and experiences were nothing more than 
wholesome opportunities for participation that 
would aid to make routine or uninteresting 
work acceptable, it would be worthy of our sup- 
port. However, it can be more than a release 
from boredom. It can be the transforming power 
which makes life full and abundant. 


First, it could mean opportunity to participate 
in a great variety of experiences, all of which 
have their unique contribution. These would 
include outdoor nature activities, the arts and 
crafts, the dance athletics, music and dramatics, 
the hobbies of collecting and creating. This va- 
riety of experiences can give employees new 
experiences in creative living so much needed 


in our mechanical world. 


The program should also equip the individual 
with interests and skills which can be perform- 
ed when he is alone as well as when he has 
partners or teammates. This combination of in- 
ner resources to be comfortable when alone as 
well as happy in activities with a group is 
essential to full, rich living. 

The company recreation program’s great op- 
portunity is to help individuals make and keep 
friends. Many feel that the experience of being 
in a group, being accepted and the accompany- 
ing sense of belonging are more important than 
the activity itself. For mental health, it is very 
important that all people must have a sense of 
belonging and of being part of groups. 
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It should provide release from the tensions 
and concerns of day-by-day life. This opportun- 
ity is usually provided in those activities where 
individuals in complete absorption may cut 
loose with an abandon, and provide a real es- 
cape from other routine phases of our life. This 
is best illustrated in the vigorous games of 
football and basketball, the crafts studio and 


swimming pool. 


Selecting Employees’ Needs 


An effective program may give individuals 
recognition and the personal sense of worth 
that comes from accomplishment. This happens 
when individuals or groups express a desire 
to have other individuals join them. It also hap- 
pens when individuals increase their own skill 
and ability. This ego development and belief 


in one’s self is important to full living. 


It can give employees the opportunity to grow 
and develop by permitting them to share in the 
creation, promotion, administration and evalu- 
ation of the company’s program. This can be 
as meaningful as participating as a member of 
a recreation group. Yes, an effective industrial 
recreation program can provide these essential 


needs to employees. 


However, an effective program will not auto- 


matically achieve these individual employee 
aims. They will only be achieved to the extent 
that directors of recreation deliberately set 
out to achieve them. It is their obligation to be 
more concerned with who the individual is and 
what happens to him, than to be concerned with 
the activities or events of a program. They 
should keep in mind that it is only the meaning 
of the activities to the person that is significant, 
and not the activity itself. This has real im- 
plications for the leader in making sure that 
the activities are used to their potential in 
achieving some of the basic needs of the em- 


ployees. 
Guides To Better Programing 


In conclusion let’s list some guides to the di- 





rectors of industrial recreation which will in the 
long run be responsible for the kind of pro- 
gram experience employees will have: 

1. The program will not be an end but the 
means of achieving other values previously de- 
termined. Those values will be the enrichment 


of the lives of the employees. 


2. All of the activities have potentials that 
are worth achieving. The director will not be 
satisfied unless most of these potentials are 
used. 


3. He will not be a perfectionist, demanding 
that all activities be done his way, but will per- 
mit employees to participate at their own level 


of ability. 


4. He will be an educator in the best sense 
of that word, recognizing and appreciating the 
fact that the industrial recreation program of 
his company can be the means of achieving a 
richer life in the growth and development of 


the employee. 


Realizing that much of the leadership in in- 
dustrial recreation will be done by volunteers, 
it is very important that industrial recreation 
directors recognize the importance of a pro- 
gram of selection, training and supervision of 
these leaders. This training should include an 
appreciation of the potential values to the par- 
ticipant inherent in the recreation program. 
ticipant inherent in the recreation program. The 
role of the director in his relation to volunteers 
is very effectively presented in the words of the 
Criential philosopher Lao-Tse: 


A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 
Worse when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, 

They fail to honor you, 

But of a good leader, who taiks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 


They will all say, “We did this ourselves.” 
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sight: 
In sparkling Libbey glasses 
beverages look better . 
more tempting . . . more 
satisfying. Libbey’s wide 
selection gives you an at- 
tractive glass for every need. 


taste: 


Customers taste only the in- 
gredients you put into the 
glass—never the glass itself 
because glass is inert and 
never imparts flavor to the 
beverage. 





smell: 


Customers get only the de- 
lightful bouquet of the bev- 
erage .. . never any foreign 
odor from glass. Libbey 
glassware is easy to keep 
sparkling clean. 


sound: 


The musical sound of ice in 
a Libbey glass just naturally 
means thirst satisfaction. It’s 
a sound idea to use Libbey 
Safedge Glassware for all 
your beverage requirements. 





touch: 


A cool or frosty glass is the 
perfect start towards drink 
enjoyment. Libbey _ glass- 
ware feels good in the cus- 
tomers hand, is balanced 
just right. 

















Columbian Tumbler, Bev- 
erage Glass, HT-1810, 9%- 
oz. This handsome pattern 
is available in 9 sizes. 


Because of its sense appeal, it’s natural for your customers to 


appreciate beverages served in a Libbey glass .. . to expect it. 


For further information call your Libbey Supply Dealer 
today, or write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


arrhOveD 9, 


at Daz. 
ASFA, 
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LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 
AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-ILuinoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Supewtsory 
Slants 


Extensive cost reduction programs are now 
being introduced in companies. Their value and 
importance at this time needs no emphasizing. 
To supervisors they sometimes appear remote, 
complicated or deeply involved in accounting 
figures. Often asked is the question—How can 
costs be reduced fast and in simple fashion? 
There are at least four readily understood steps 
you can take which bring about easily discern- 
able results. 

Tighten saftey measures. On-the-job accidents 
can and usually do cost as much as four times 
the amount of settlement in terms of interrup- 
ted production, hiring or training of temporary 
replacements, additional scrap, spoilage, etc. 

Enforce employee honesty. Petty pilfering a- 
mong so-called “honest” employees costs Ameri- 
can industry millions of dollars annually. Los- 
ses in manufacturing plants are usually in small 
tools and light hardware items. 


Watch telephone usage for excessive number 
of calls, excessive length of calls, unnecessary 
calls and long distance calls. Frequently a letter 
or wire is cheaper, and as effective. 


Relocate water coolers. One firm saved al- 
most $500. per year by relocating its water cool- 
ers to cut down travel time to and from work 
places by employees. 


No one of the above is going to save company 
a lot of money by itself. But, collectively, and 
over a period of time they add up and represent 
substantial savings. Best of all, they can be 
started immediately without awaiting exten- 
sive programs. 

No discussion of cost reduction is complete 
without mentioning employee suggestions—sug- 
gestion boxes—awards to employees for sug- 
gested ways of saving money by improving pro- 
ducts, methods, etc. They’re big business. Some 
fifty million dollars was paid to employees for 


by 
LEONARD J. SMITH 


suggestions in 1956 alone. The company recov- 
ers savings usually ten times that sum. Women 
as well as men can get in on the act. 

One female employee offered a suggestion 
involving the use of a very feminine item—nail 
polish. The laquer was used to prevent fraying 
of high speed polishing belts. 

It’s news to no one that legislation to reform 
organized labor is being seriously debated in 
both houses of Congress. Suggested changes run 
all the way from repealing the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the mildest of changes amounting to little 
more than a once-over-lightly. Main areas of 
attention seem to center around Secondary 
Boycotts—-improving democracy in unions par- 
ticularly as regards elections and strike votes— 
controls through reports and auditing of wel- 
fare funds, limitations on initiation fees—ways 
and means of dealing with racketeers trying to 
get in or already in unions—forbidding picket- 
ing for organizing purposes. 

What will come out of it all? Probably not 
much. It’s an election year, and it’s unlikely that 
any drastic legislation hostile to labor leaders 
back home will be passed. Rather it will prob- 
ably be put aside for the time being and labeled 
“too hot to handle”’—at least until 1959. 


Off duty organized employee activities now 
seem to be firmly entrenched as a part of in- 
dustrial programs. Mill and Factory recently 
completed a survey in which 287 respondent 
companies showed that 68 percent of them spon- 
sored some such activity. Sports head the list. 
Dances next (about 25 percent of the com- 
panies). Hobby development 14 percent, movies 
12 percent, libraries 11 percent. Seventeen per- 
cent have outings or picnics and about 6 per- 
cent Christmas parties. Men seem to participate 
more than women. The percentages, 46% to 
29%. 
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COMMUNICATIONS is the most important 
word in the vocabulary of American business 
today. The word “Communication” comes from 
the Latin word “Communis” meaning “common.” 
In communicating we seek to establish a com- 
mon meeting ground based on a compiete and 
thorough understanding of facts, ideas, attitudes 
and true, honest meaning of purpose. Communi- 
cations is not a matter of learning faster, or of 
being an author or public speaker. It is the art 
of speaking the other fellow’s language in terms 
that enable him to understand each detail cor- 
rectly. Excellency in communications is man’s 
most precious gift and heritage. 

Consequently, communications is the heart of 
all business—sales-wise, production-wise, ser- 
vice-wise, and profit-wise. When communica- 
tions fails, the organization is sick; chaos and 
misunderstanding are created. Successful com- 
munications is the golden key to profitable busi- 


ness. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


Far more than the mere transmission of a 
written or spoken message, communications, in 
its finest sense, is the achievement of UNDER- 
STANDING among people; including those who 
sometimes misconstrue meanings and interpre- 
tations. Therefore, communications must be the 
art of successfully passing ideas to another in- 
dividual or group of individuals vividly, accur- 


ately, and pleasingly. 


COMMUNICATIONS—THE MAGIC TOOL 


Today each individual has a magic tool— 
COMMUNICATIONS. We do not handle people; 
we motivate, guide and organize people to do 
their own work, by intelligently communicat- 
ing the proper stimuli to them. Our “magic tool” 
—and our only tool—to do all of this is the 
written and spoken work, or the language of 
numbers. No matter what we are—engineer, 
clerk, foreman, 


salesman, accountant, execu- 


tive, etc.—our effectiveness depends absolutely 
upon our ability to communicate to others 


properly, ethically, and effectively. Each of us, 
if we want to be successful, needs to improve 
our communications ability in human skills, 
technical skills and conceptual skills. Of all the 
myriad skills needed in American business to- 
day, none is so vital as that of excellency in 


communications. 


INCREASED PROFITS 


Excellence in the art of communications sys- 


tematically lowers operating costs, increases 
sales volume and brings to each company added 
measure of distinction in prestige and perfor- 
mance. Profit does not necessarily come from 
greater sales volume. Today the soundest and 
certainly the easiest and least expensive way to 
increase profits is by improving communica- 
tions, especially within the sales and service 


divisions of a company. 


MUTUAL RESPECT 


To be articulate is even more desirable. For 
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to be articulate and to speak in the other fel- 
low’s language brings about mutual respect and 
admiration, and true and complete understand- 
ing. Without the true and complete understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s point of view, no man 
can hope to achieve great success in any phase 


of American business. 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR PROFIT 
I CHALLENGE YOU ... 
To think before you speak, act, or write 


To communicate—neither too much nor too 
little 


To achieve a perfect sense of communica- 
tions timing 

To vividly “sell” each communication 

To select the correct word or phrase 

To employ each word correctly 


To break your own record in clarity of ex- 


pression 


To strive for absolute perfection with each 


message 


To rise above the babble of the crowd in 


articulation 


To seek always to understand, as well as to 
be understood 


To be ethical to the letter in all communica- 


tions 


To master the time-honored virtue of sim- 
plicity 
To speak with God-given honesty and 


sincerity 


TO DEVELOP EXCELLENCY IN THE ART 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 


In the wonderful words of Shakespeare, 
“This above all, to thine ownself be true. And 
it must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst 


not then be false to any man.” 
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< Personnel Profile 
1. @ @ @ 
- ing over 2,300 people. After five years with this 
an Russell P. organization, the company transferred to the 
se f , south. Mr. Schroeder then became Personnel 
Se d Director of Milwaukee Solvey Coke Co. the po- 
PRESIDENT sition he currently holds. 
INDUSTRIAL It is Mr. Schroeder’s opinion that the per- 
RELATIONS sonnel and industrial relations field offers one 
ASSOCIATION of the keenest challenges in industry today 
of WISCONSIN from the standpoint of changing trends, and 
the element of human relations as the priceless 
, Russell P. Schroeder, President of the In- ingredient of industrial success. The increase 
00 


dustrial Relations Association of Wisconsin, de- 
veloped an interest in the personnel field when 
he worked in the mill at the Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. at Neeneh, Wisconsin, before he had com- 
pleted his formal education. He was graduated 
from Marquette University in 1942, where he 
majored in industrial relations. He first was em- 
ployed at the Harnischfeger Corp. as Personnel 
Supervisor. A year later, he joined the Navy 
with the rank of Ensign and emerged as a 
Lieutenant. He returned to Harnischfeger, 


or decrease of successful operation of a business 
is in direct proportion to the proper handling 
of human relations. If employees are convinced 
that management is sincere and understanding 
and is keeping the employees advised of de- 
velopments within the organization, they will, 
in turn, respond co-operatively and produc- 
tively. 

With the several industries with whom Mr. 
Schroeder has been associated, he indicates it 
has been undeniably demonstrated to him that 


ex- where he was responsible for setting up inter- 
viewing procedures, safety programs, company 
publications and personnel orientation. 

ach In 1950 he accepted the position of Personnel 
Director of Phoenix Hosiery, a company employ- 


it is the difference between the poor supervisor 
who can be a source of defeat and the good 
supervisor who will work with employees as 
individuals, utilizing all avenues of communica- 
tion, which spells a company’s success. 








1 in 
Pertounel Changer... 
is to 
Mr. Sheldon Williams was appointed Personnel Director of Blonder-Tongue 
Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. Blonder-Tongue employs 250 people in 
‘ica producing closed-circuit TV cameras, monitors and systems, TV conver- 
ters and other TV equipment. Mr. Williams had been affiliated with J F D 
} Manufacturing Co., New York as Personnel Director for five years. He was 
sim- graduated cum laude with a BBA degree in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations from the City College of New York and received his MBA in 
Industrial Relations at New York University. 
and 
General Telephone Company of Ohio announced that Mr. F. W. Hamper 
ART is now operating vice president of the company with headquarters in 
Marion, Ohio. Mr. Hamper was promoted to his new position after directing 
personnel operations for General Telephone Company of the Southwest, 
sical San Angelo, Texas. Prior to that assignment, he was general plant man- 
: ager for General Telephone Company of Michigan, and has served in 
And various other capacities with telephone companies in Indiana and Ken- 
canst tucky. Mr. Hamper majored in personnel administration and labor rela- 
tions at Marshall College, Purdue University and the University of Mich- 
igan. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT DECISION SIMULATION 
American Management Association, Inc., New 
York. 1958. 126 pp. $4.50 

This book introduces a new training technique 
developed by an AMA research team and deal- 
ing with decision simulation on the top man- 
agement level. 

The ability to make decisions can be diffi- 
cult and costly to acquire. It requires the skill 
of selecting relevant facts from a mass of avail- 
able data and on the basis of these facts, reach- 
ing a sound decision. For many years the AMA 
has studied this problem and now has developed 
the technique of providing a set of realistic 
conditions under which a few hours of inten- 
sive decision-making stimulates years of actual 
business experience. In this manner, they 
strengthen the ability to reach accurate decis- 
ions. This is a valuable tool for all executives. 

In this book, the stimulation exercise is dis- 
cussed and explained. It covers the initial ap- 
proach to the basic pattern, the difficulties of 
construction and the rules and procedures. A 
knowledge of this technique can help the Per- 
sonnel Administrator in setting up similar ex- 
ercises for his own top management. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A POINT 
OF VIEW AND A METHOD 

By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Meyers. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1956 
711 pp. $6.00 

This is a new edition (the third) of a book 
which first appeared in 1947. This was one of 
the finest books to reach the practitioner, the 
teacher and the student. It was like a beacon 
on a stormy night, guiding the weary mariners 
home through a maze of techniques and philoso- 
phies of variant shades and coloring. 

This new edition carries on the tradition es- 
tablished by the authors. They still stress the 
“point of view”, of human relations. They con- 
tinue to show the broad aspects of personnel 
administration, avoiding the heavy and detailed 
approach of the technician. The cases they pre- 
sent are real. 

In this new edition, the authors have added 
a chapter on organizational planning and ex- 
ecutive development. It is up to their usual 
standard of presentation. Also added, are several 
new cases and they have brought the bibliog- 
raphy up to date. This book is still the best in 
the field. It should be on every Personnel Ad- 
ministrators shelf of reference books. 
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The Book Shelf... 





Reviews by 
DR. HARRY SHERMAN 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONFLICT 

By Ross Stagner 

John Wiley and Sons, New York. 1956 
550 pp. $8.00 

Ross Stagner is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Illinois, where he is a mem- 
ber of an interdisciplinary research team in- 
vestigating the application of psychology in the 
field of industrial relations. In this book, Stag- 
ner has been heavily influenced by this work. 
However, this work has also made him better 
able to assess and integrate other research in- 
to the problems. 

The book is well written and well organized 
and most personnel administrators will find it 
both stimulating and informative. His treat- 
ment of the problems cf industrial conflict is 
clear, complete and detaiie’. His discussions on 
management and union tactics, on strikes, co- 
operation and industrial peace should be of in- 
terest to all whether they be employees or em- 
ployers. The volume is thought provoking and 
stimulating. 

This is in no way a “how-to-do-it-yourself” 
type of book. Stagner shows the operation of 
psychological factors in the understanding of 
social phenomena. He does not, however, em- 
phasize how you could use such psychological 
insights to manipulate a particular outcome. In 
other words, the author formulates general 
principles which should be useful. 


CONTROLLING EMPLOYEE BENEFIT 

AND PENSION COSTS 

Special Report 23. American Management As- 
sociation, Inc., New York 1957. 

127 pp. $3.75 

In recent years there has been a huge increase 
in employee benefits and pension costs. The 
AMA estimates that this increase has been 
more than fifty percent. 

This special report describes how a number 
of leading companies have solved the problem 
of controlling these costs and still meeting em- 
ployee needs. Contrasting points of view on 
workmen’s compensation are offered by rep- 
resentatives of a State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and an Employer’s Association. 

Of special interest to personnel men is the 
section discussing how to select a department 
best equipped to plan and administer a social 
insurance program. ; 
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line management 


views personnel 


management 


by 
LEN L. WITT, JR. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Mr. Len L. Witt, Jr. was graduated from West Virginia 
University in 1947, with a B. S. degree in Business Admin- 
istration. Joined the Kroger Company the of 1947, 
as a trainee in Personnel. Progressed in the Personnel or- 
ganization with Kroger and became Manager of Personnel 
Development in June,1956. Promoted to Production Man- 
ager, Glass Products Department of the Processed Foods 
Division, in January, 1958. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—There is a trend recently 
to appraise line management. Usually this 
is for more than one purpose, although 
supervisory development is receiving its 
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share of attention. Perhaps if personnel men 
understood at least one line supervisors 
views it would be helpful in reaching an 


understanding on mutual problems. 


ALMOST PERFECTION IS EXPECTED 


You establish policy, you screen and hire or 
recommend for hire, you handle: pre-employ- 
ment physicals, seniority lists, and records and 
reports which are generally supplied to the line 
organization. In each of these instances, your 
actions are generally reviewed by one or more 
people. Therefore, the opportunity is provided 
for, shall we say, second guessing, or the chance 
to catch any mistake prior to it occurring. De- 
cisions by the line organizations are based upon 
information supplied by your office. These de- 
cisions can only be as good as your records 


and the information supplied. 


The line does not have the opportunity, gen- 
erally, to have its decisions reviewed. When a 
problem occurs, a decision is made, action is 
taken, and then we stand or fall, based on the 
decision. Now, you personnel men become aware 
of some of these decisions, generally the bad 
ones, and then when you participate in per- 
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formance reviews, these have a tendency to 


be called to management’s attention. However, 
when the line supervisor finds an error in in- 
formation or records furnished by your office, 
he generally discusses it with you and correc- 
tions are made. Your boss doesn’t know about 
all of these mistakes when he evaluates you, 
so let’s be a little more realistic in our partici- 
pation. 


Management always, looks to someone or 


some office to set the Saieile and, it generally 
is personnel. People are more critical of mis- 
takes and errors made by personnel than prob- 
ably any other function in the organization. 
Since management does look to personnel, it 
means that your conduct and morals must be 
above reproach. While management may over- 
look misconduct in another function, it simply 
cannot overlook misconduct in a_ personnel 


function. 


COURAGE TO STAND ALONE 


There are many opportunities for personnel 
to be of real service and value to the organ- 
ization. In many instances, it requires the de- 
termination and courage to stand alone against 
your own management. The boss says, “Let’s 
have this or that” and you immediately proceed, 
even though you disagree. Oh, there are prob- 
ably many things that go through your mind— 
“T've got a wife and children; you have to 
swallow a little stuff in life; I don’t have such 
a bad job; peace and security; and, oh, what 
the heck, if that’s the way the boss wants it, 
OK.” Or, the boss has just finished taking a 
steam bath downtown and ran into the presi- 
dent of the XYZ Company, who mentioned that 
he has a management development program. 
Your boss does not know what a management 
development program is, but he is not going to 
be outdone, so he says, “We have a management 
development program also” and immediately 
upon returning to the office, you are informed 
that we now have a management development 
program—develop it. But, what is good in the 
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XYZ Company does not mean that it is good 
in your company. It must be evaluated from 
your company’s position. In the final analysis, 
don’t give them what they want, give them 
what is right. 


DECISIONS—THROUGH OTHERS 


Personnel is always in a position to offer 
counsel and advice, to listen while someone airs 
his thinking. However, on how many occasions 
do we listen and hear what we feel are the 
facts and give the party an answer to a prob- 
lem before we have determined what created 
the problem in the first place? Do we get the 
other party to state his position? Do we get him 
to analyze the facts he has already accumu- 
lated? Do we ask intelligent questions to help 
the other party see the answer? Or, do we 
feel so powerful that we just hand out answers 
right and left? This is a real opportunity for 
personnel to be of help to their company, by 
assisting in the development of each individual, 
by getting these people who seek answers and 
advice to make more decisions—better de- 


cisions—themselves. 


PERSONNEL—TAKES LINE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


There has been a trend in recent years for 
personnel to take over line responsibilities. 
Now, this, of necessity, may not be your own 
fault, because in actuality, the line wanted 
someone—they didn’t care who—to take on the 
load. So, in your efforts to build up more re- 
sponsibilities in personnel, to make your job 
bigger, you took on these responsibilities. Look, 
when things get tough and management is real- 
ly taking a look at cost reduction, almost with- 
out exception, they start in the services area. 
How, when they look at personnel and, for the 
first time they find all the line responsibilities 
you have so graciously accepted and they start 
moving these responsibilities to the line organ- 
ization, what happens to your own office or to 
you? Where you could have concentrated on 
trying to originate and initiate new practices 
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Beautiful red canvas cloth, white Christmas 
design, 10” x 15” with white drawstring. Packed 
with 10 toys. Designed to appeal to boys and 
girls up to age 13. 

Price $11.40 per dozen, sample $1.00. 
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Christmas Party”, illustrated booklet used 
world-wide since 1954. 
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and techniques and confining your activities to 
the personnel field, it was easier to just accept 
these responsibilities that the line didn’t want. 
Remember—when things get tough, manage- 
ment always looks at service functions first in 
cutting costs. 


EVALUATE SERVICES RENDERED 


How do you evaluate your services? Have 
you ever invited constructive criticism from the 
organization, or are you big enough? Have you 
ever evaluated or asked the organization to 
evaluate reports and records that you keep for 
their benefit; have you ever asked, “What are 
you not getting from personnel? How can we 
be of more help?” Our own ego does not per- 
mit on too many occasions for us to believe 
that our own office is anything but perfect, or 
above criticism. In the final analysis, ask your- 
self, “Does the personnel activity enhance the 
Profit & Loss statement?” 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Those of you involved in the negotiation of 
union contracts should evaluate your proced- 
ures and techniques. Do you provide a service 
to management or, again, have you become so 


good that some things are not necessary, such as: 


Surveys of wages, fringe benefits, changes 
in the community. Making the survey is not 
enough. Do we analyze? Do we get full in- 


formation? 


Get the feel of management, all levels of 
management that is, not just the boss. What 
is wrong with the present agreement? What 
would management like to see changed? 
Give the line an opportunity to suggest. 
After all, if they make no suggestions—it 
eliminates the possibility of second guessing 
and, at a later date, makes your position 
more firm. 


Evaluate management’s position, arrive at 
some conclusion yourself, stick your neck 
out and contribute actively to negotiations, 
not as a silent partner. Management is al- 
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operating policies and vrocedures, and labor laws. Supervised com- 
plete personnel program. 

1945 to Present. Industrial personnel and labor relations. 
1932-1944: Legal auditing and administrative work in several govern- 
ment departments. 














ways looking for a strong shoulder. Here 
again is a wonderful opportunity for per- 


sonnel to prove its services and value. 


Those of you participating in grievances, gen- 
erally at the third step, are again faced with the 
problem of backing up your own management 
or calling the shots as you see them. The ma- 
jority of grievances are a result of poor com- 
munications, ill chosen words on the part of 
people, and management being unwilling to 
admit a mistake. If you are to be of service 
(you were hired to represent all employees, 
which includes management and labor) you 
should represent these employees according to 
the way you see it. Don’t back management 
just because they sign the paycheck. That isn’t 
why they hired you in the first place. 


TOO COMPLACENT—DEVELOP A FEEL 
FOR HARD WORK 


One word in the dictionary that always 


enters in is the word complacent, for it alone 


has probably caused the failure of people in 
personnel work more than any other one thing. 
What have we done recently to justify being 
kept on the payroll? Do we accept anything and 
everything that comes along that someone else 
has worked out? What have you originated that 
has meant something worthwhile to the organ- 
ization? Seek challenges, lon’t be satisfied with 
anything, but develop a healthy dissatisfaction. 
Stick your neck out by trying new ventures and 
getting the right responsibilities through per- 


formance. 


In conclusion, if you live in an organization: 


Where freedom of outward expression is not 
restricted— 


Where critical analysis of management is 
not prohibited— 
Where basic honesty is practiced with all 


employees— 


then you know the personnel services you ren- 


der are effective. 
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Age 35, married, 5’ 11”, 170 Ibs. 


BS degree - MajOred in Personnel Administration and Industrial 


Fully experienced to direct all phases of a progressive Personnel 
Department of a medium sized company. 

Good background in contract negotiations . 

Processed grievances and carried through arbitration. 





Experienced in Employment, Recruitment, Group Insurance. 
Please direct inquires to the Editor. 
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preventing 
grievances... 


by 
JEROME GROSS 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Mr. Jerome Gross, a former newspaper editor, has been 
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labor-management efforts. The Toledo Labor-Management 
Citizens Committee is a unique system of mediation and 
conciliation. It has been widely credited with changing 
Toledo's reputation from that of a hot-bed of labor disputes 
to that of a good industrial community. 





Do you enjoy handling loads of gripes and 
grievances, or would you like to have more of 
them settled at the first line level? 

If you are like most industrial relations people 
the workload in your office is already a siz- 
able one. Your grievance cost may not be ex- 
cessively high, but you don’t mind saving some 
money on it. Especially if yours is one of the 
plants whose current outlook calls for cutting 
some costs this budget year. 

One of the answers to more effective griev- 
ance handling is to get rid of mole-hills at the 
first line level before they become good-sized 
foothills in the personnel director’s office. One 
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way to encourage effective line handling of 
complaints and grievances is to help develop 
your foremen’s abilities to do the job. 

The foreman may well be concerned as much, 
if not more, with the early, informal settling of 
employee problems, than with the contractual 
grievance procedure itself. 

Formal grievance procedures are found in 96 
per cent of all contracts. The general structure 
of such procedures have become pretty well 
standardized, but vary all over the lot in their 
particular details. Management practice, how- 
ever, is pretty well standardized at the lower 
levels. 

Let’s consider only one aspect of grievance 
handling, the human relations factor. A fore- 
man must, of course, keep within the legal 
bounds of his contract. He must keep always 
in mind that any particular grievance may go 
through the several steps to judicial settlement 
by arbitration. His handling of grievances may 
well effect the outcome of an arbitration case. 
He must be consistent with over-all policy be- 
cause his action may serve as a precedent in 
other instances. 

Let us then, consider three points: 

1. Just what is the grievance process? 

2. What is the foreman’s role in effective 
handling of grievances, formal or informal? 

3. How can management help the foreman 
make his grievance relationship more effective? 

Can we agree that our major problem is that 
of persuading men to work together efficiently 
to achieve a mutual goal? That we want to pro- 
duce as efficiently as possible to the mutual pro- 
fit of management, owner, worker and con- 
sumer? Can we recognize that our interests are 
mutual in that we all have to make our living 
out of the particular shop in which we work 
or do business? 

Can we further then recognize, that although 
such mutuality of interest exists, we still have 
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conflicts in the course of our detailed existence? 

We must recognize also the fact that settle- 
ment of conflict is not a permanent thing— 
that such relationships are dynamic rather than 
static. Such settlements are a continuing accom- 
modation and must be continually carried out 
while the over-all cooperation of carrying on 
production continues. 


The Grievance Process 

The form of this accommodation is the griev- 
ance process. It exists either formally or in- 
formally in every phase of human society, 
whether known by the same name or not. It, 
in effect, settles everything from a squabble 
among the children to the high echelon wrangles 
of international affairs. 

Our only alternative to a free society is 
restrictive regulation. Since undue regulation 
in one thing leads inevitably to more and more 
regulation and some form of statism, perhaps 
we should accept that in a free society we'll 
always have conflict. Our best bet is to ex- 
plore the fostering of better collective bargain- 
ing and to recognize the grievance adjusting 
process as a continuous form of such accom- 
modation. 


The Foreman’s Role 


As the first point of contact with the worker, 
the foreman certainly must play a key role in 
handling grievances. How effectively he man- 
ages to do his job has a lot to do with how well 
the department can run in a smooth and pro- 
ductive fashion. 

No matter how many guideposts in the forms 
of rules and regulations are provided, effective 
grievance handling is still fundamentally a 
problem of human relations. Sometimes there 
are two ways to do the legally correct thing— 
one smoothly and one that breeds discontent. 

Several hundred workers were questioned in 
a Yale survey on the workers’ concept of a 
good foreman. They recognized the importance 
of the foreman knowing the job itself. Even 
more they stressed understanding of worker 
problems. They thought, among other things, 
that the foreman should help them adjust to 
their jobs, be fair, friendly and not show fav- 
oritism. 

A “sense of balance” in anticipating problems 
and handling gripes is the delicate touch that 
makes human relations an art—rather than an 
exact science. Thus a good foreman doesn’t go 
off half-cocked and impatiently refuse to half- 
hear a worker’s gripe. People want to talk 
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about their troubles. A good listener cannot 
only find out the facts, but can often solve the 
problem by listening. It’s good therapy. 

Industrial Relations News recently quoted a 
survey that showed many foremen are reluctant 
to risk a walkout. If a grie-ance results from 
disciplinary action the company may reverse 
the decision. Also, they fear they will lose out 
in the estimation of their superiors if they fig- 
ure in trouble that has been caused by griev- 
ance proceedings, even if management has 
backed them up. 

If this is true, certainly the management line 
of communications can use a good bit of mend- 
ing. Yet in the face of such real problems a fore- 
man has to do a pretty good human relations 
job. Here are a few points on first level hand- 
ling of grievances: 

1. Anticipate problems if you can and clear 
them up before they work up to even an in- 
formal expression. 

2. Be fair with everyone and don’t horse- 
trade. 

3. Know your contract and your company 
policies. If you can’t stop informal gripes before 
they become actual grievances, stick to your 
grievance procedure. 

4. Don’t promise what you can’t deliver. You 
won't have many second chances. 

5. Know when and how to say “no” and don’t 
rub it in when the other guy is wrong. Your 
turn may come sooner than you think. 

Grievances are sometimes most difficult to 
judge. Differences of opinion on actual cases 
vary, not only between labor and management, 
but between skilled personnel people who often 
disagree on the handling of specific disputes. 

A Case In Point 

Let’s illustrate this by citing an actual arbi- 
tration case. This case has been presented to 
several audiences of personnel and production 
people, who were asked for a quick, first-im- 
pulse answer to three questions: 

1. Did the company keep within the legalis- 
tic bounds of the contract? 

2. Did the company do a good human rela- 
tions job? 

3. How did the arbitrator rule? 

Following is the case in detail. After reading 
it carefully, give your own answers to the above 
three questions. Then turn to Page 30 for the 
arbitrator’s ruling and a box score of the 
answers given by several all-management 
groups. Note the variation in the answers. 

The facts: “Joe Samson filed a formal griev- 
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ance asking for Christmas holiday pay. The pay 
had been denied because he was 40 minutes 
late to work the day before the holiday.” 

The applicable contract clause reads: 

“The employee must have worked both the 
scheduled work day prior to and the scheduled 
work day following the holiday unless (1) he 
shall have worked on the holiday or (2) he 
shall provide the company with either a doc- 
tor’s certificate certifying that his absence was 
justifiably caused by his illness or with accept- 
able written proof that he was unavoidably 
absent or tardy for other just cause beyond his 
control and such certificate or other written 
proof is delivered or mailed to the Personnel 
Department on or before the third working day 
following the holiday. There shall be no ex- 
ceptions to these provisions.” 

Everyone agreed Joe Samson was 40 minutes 
late. It was agreed Samson was a good worker. 
He was not a chronic late-comer or absentee. 
Once he had been quite late before a holiday. 
but hadn’t grieved because he thought the de- 
lay clearly his own fault. 

This time, he didn’t. He ran out of gas on the 
‘way to work. He said he had a faulty gas gauge 
in his old car. He brought in a written statement 
from a filling station operator and offered test- 
imony of a policeman who had given him a 
lift as he walked to a gas station. His foreman 
told him he’d lose his holiday pay. The case 
went to arbitration. There he testified he 
thought running out of gas certainly was un- 
avoidable when a man’s gas guage had been out 
of order for a couple of years. 

Since our emphasis is on “human relations” 
in this discussion, how do you feel about the 
human relations approach of this company? 

Do you feel the company was right or wrong 
in its approach? Perhaps you may feel quite 
properly that a deeper knowledge of specific 
plant conditions and problems would be re- 
quired to decide your own course in the mat- 
ter. Perhaps the company could have sustained 
its position and avoided going to the final step 
of arbitration by a better employee relations 
job. Perhaps not. 

You will note the significance of the differ- 
ences in opinion of an all-management reaction 
to the three questions noted in the box-score, 
significance of the arbitrator’s point which calls 
attention to the fact that an impartial judge 
must abide by the provisions of the contract and 
cannot substitute his thinking for that of the 
parties in legislating contractual provisions. 
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Management Can Help 

How can management help the foreman make 
his grievance relationship more effective? 

A National Management Association survey of 
top executives revealed several reasons why 
foremen failed. Among them: inability to deal 
effectively with personal relations problems; 
lack of management attitude and understanding; 
unwillingness to spend time and effort on self- 
development. 

Opinion Research recently found foremen 
morale down seven points since 1954; 45 per 
cent of foremen on the job less than two years 
consider they are part of the management team, 
while 65 per cent of veterans hold this view. 
Eighty-seven per cent of foremen who had 
special supervisory training rank it very im- 
portant, yet less than one in three get such 
training courses. 

You will note that top executives emphasize 
inability to deal effectively with personal re- 
lations problems. Foremen themselves value 
training programs, yet one out of three get 
them. 

What can management do to help the foreman 
and the grievance process? 

Well, perhaps too briefly, let’s conclude by 
listing these two points. 

1. Take off some of the curse of what top 
management recognized in the NMA survey— 
lack of management attitude and understanding, 
by developing and establishing some realistic 
communications with line supervision. 

2. Overcome the unwillingness to spend time 
on self-development by making training facil- 
ities available and getting people to them. If 
human relations is such a problem, and it seems 
to be, give your foremen every chance—even 
insist that they take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to learn how to deal with people. If the 
opportunity does not exist—create it. There is 
plenty of precedent. 

The well-trained supervisor will pay his way 
not only in the more effective handling of griev- 
ance situations, in the cutting of costs in his 
own department and in helping to make the 
plant more productive in his present job. He 
forms a vast reservoir of future talent for pro- 
motion into more responsible positions. 

Can we not conclude then, that the grievance 
process is vastly important to the necessary 
cooperation; that the foreman can and must 
play a vital role in its handling; and that time 
and money in preparing him for playing such a 
role effectively is well spent. 
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BOX 
SCORE 


Several hundred personnel and pro- 
duction people were asked the three 
questions cited before. Here is a box 
score of their answers. 

1. Did the Company keep within the 
legalistic bounds of the contract? Ninety- 
two per cent thought “yes” and eight per 
cent thought “no.” 

2. Did the Company do a good human 
relations job? Seventeen per cent thought 
“yes” and 83 per cent thought “no.” 

3. How did the arbitrator rule? This 
showed nearly an even decision. Fifty- 
nine per cent thought he ruled for the 
Company and 41 per cent thought he ruled 
for the union. 

Here is the actual arbitrator’s decision. 
The arbitrator found it might be consid- 
ered a “reasonable” excuse to have run 
out of gas on the way to work. It was 
not considered a deliberate act. He pointed 
out Joe Samson had at least some re- 
sponsibility to get himself to work on time 
despite extenuating circumstances. He 
pointed out that leniency or severity rest- 
ed not with the arbitrator, but with the 
company officials. The arbitrator was 
bound to rule under terms of the contract. 

He ruled Joe was not legally entitled to 
holiday pay because the contract said 
“unavoidable.” Running out of gas is not 
“unavoidable,” especially when it is ad- 
mitted the gas gauge has long been un- 
reliable. A punctured tire, on the other 
hand, could not be anticipated. He ac- 
cepted the normal definition of “unavoid- 
able”—inevitable—something impossible to 
avert. 

The arbitration decision was one by the 
author and involved one of the plants of 
a multiple plant operation located in a 
central Ohio city and the union repre- 
senting its employees. 
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Our publication has no conventional ad- 
vertisements. As you turn the pages of this 
professional journal, you will notice for 
the first time, select endorsements. The 
number of pages per issue for display 
space is limited, assuring a readable pub- 
lication and prestige for the product or 
services displayed. 

This is not mere advertising. Before we 
granted the privilege of display to any 
company or organization, that company 
was carefully checked in regard to the 
quality of their product or service. They 
must have a direct bearing and value to 
the personnel profession. 

Through this rigid control, every reader 
of THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
has assurance that our _ advertisers 
have proven themselves worthy of our 
interest and consideration. We, in turn, 
have permitted them to use our ASPA 
Seal of Approval in all of their advertis- 
ing. 

We are confident that your contacts 
with our advertisers will develop into ex- 
cellent relationships. As members, you 
will be contributing to the success of your 
publication in suggesting advertisers and 
submitting their names for approval. 
Should you have reason to disclaim any 
advertisers right to use of the seal, notify 
the editorial staff with proof of reason at 
once. 


P. S—Do you have a product or service 
of value to our members! Write Mel Byers, 
Advertising Editor for rate sheet and 
contract, 2507 Glenwood, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase of per- 
sonnel administration. 

To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of authoritative 
data and information. To disseminate this information and encourage 
the wide-spread usage of better methods toward the goal of more har- 
monious cooperation between managment and labor. 

To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that personnel 
administration is one of the five basic branches of all management, 
equal to, and often more important than, any of the others. 

To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the society’s code 
of ethics. 


OFFICERS OF ASPA 1958 


PRESIDENT 
BERT M. WALTER 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


EARL D. McCONNELL Personnel 


Bendix Products Division-Missiles, Mishawaka, Indiana 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
ALVIN L. PRITCHARD. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
PAUL L. MOORE nt : ; 
Room i, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


RUSSELL L. MOBERLY sede 2 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


H. MAURICE OVERLY REGION | 
Supervisor, Office and Foreign Personnel 
The Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

LOUIS T. ZIMMERMAN 
Director of Industrial Relations 
The Randall Company 


Albert 1. Bechtold 
Marjorie Beckwith 
Leonard R. Brice 
John A. Callahan 
L. Reed Clark 

Thomas J. Diviney 


REGION II 


Cincinnati, Ohio Roger Elrod 
EDMUND F. FITZMAURICE REGION II! hee i: heliie 
Manager—Employee Relations 5 
General Electric Company Edward S. Friend 
Richland, Washington John W. A. Holmes, Jr. 
CHRISTINE WINSTON REGION IV 


Paul E. Hensel 
Edwin S. Hewitt 


Personnel Director 
Markel Services, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia Robert Hofstetter 
JOHN P. CRANE REGION V 
Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 
The Rexall Drug Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
ROBERT |. JAKUS REGION VI 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company 
Van Nuys, California 


Jack Linzie 

Walter C. Mason 
Allen S. Payne 
Herbert J. Rass 
Walter W. Swoboda 
S. Ray Twining 





Vice-President, Manager, Industrial & Community Relations 
Administrator 
i Director of Labor Relations and Personnel 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


Executive Vice-President 


Director, Management Center 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stamford, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Libertyville, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Marinette, Wis. 





Los Angeles Public Library 
Serials Division 

630 West Fifth Street 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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Today’s Pepsi is reduced in 
calories . . . never heavy, never too 
sweet. Have a Pepsi. 
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